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<*YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU”’ 


Part of a sermon in the United Liberal 
Church ( Universalist- Unitarian), St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., by Rev. George Gilmour. 


As Universalists and Unitarians you be- 
lieve that the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious progress of mankind lies in the di- 
rection of the faith of the Liberal Church. 
The object of our religious faith is to pro- 
vide men and women with a conception of 
the whole order under which they live,— 
so convincing in character that it impels 
them to'rally to it, and thus achieve iden- 
tity of aim and harmony of endeavor. 
In this view, you find a field for conse- 
crating activities. 

It was a great act of faith, and required 
wholesome initiative, to found the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches at the 
beginning of the last century. I believe 
that you who are also convinced believers, 
in uniting clear minds with unusual firm- 

_ness of ethical Christian character, belong 
to that same religious nobility. The 
Founding Fathers of liberal religion be- 
lieved in the indispensableness of their 
faith and acted accordingly—by spending 
and being spent for its advancement. An 
increasing number of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches was one of their ob- 
jectives. Just how rapidly we shall ad- 
vance our own local liberal church, and the 
work of the National Universalist Conven- 
tion and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion depends mainly upon being possessed 
by a similar vital faith and energy. I am 
sure that you, the men and women of this 
church, must feel you have a mission to 
fulfill in upholding during every week the 
work of your church, and providing also 
the means or endowment which will not 
allow it to crumble away for lack of ade- 
quate support after you have departed from 
the earthly scene. 

The subject of the sermon this morning is 
“You Can’t Take It with You.” Would 
we not feel more at home among the citi- 
zens of the Invisible World, just a few years 
hence, if we had made a provision in our 
wills—of say, twenty-five percent—to 


advance the work of our local church and 
(according to our religious affiliation) 
twenty-five percent of our means to the 
Universalist General Convention or the 
national American Unitarian Association? 
Intelligent people, by their adhesion, loy- 
alty and devotion, naturally concentrate 
their moral and spiritual energies and an 
adequate part of their material resources 
for the advancement of that which gives 
value and meaning to their life. You 
can’t take it with you, your material re- 
sources, but you can so will it (in your 
wil) that, after you have departed, life 
for an increasing number in numerous im- 
portant centers of America will be inspired 
by a noble practical religion, guided by a 
philosophy of life founded on science, and 
directed to the effective service of man. 

In making this firm decision—not to 
forget the church in your will—you will 
have helped to make your own lives noble 
and beautiful and abiding in influence, and 
also enter into a peace and enduring satis- 
faction beyond all understanding. 


ae * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


December 30-January 2: Twelfth Annual 
New England Midwinter Conference of 
the Y. P. R. U., Proctor Academy, And- 
over, N. H. 

December 31: New Hampshire Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Andover, N. H. 


1939 


January 2: Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge, Mass. 

January 2: Monday Conference of the 
General Alliance at the First Church 
in Boston, Mass. 

January 3: Youth Leadership Seminar 
(Unitarian Youth Commission), 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speaker: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 

January 5: Guild of Parish Workers, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
speak on ““The Youth Problem and How 
We Can Help.” 

January 6:11 a.m., Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. A meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women. 
Special Report of the International Com- 
mittee, Mrs. David R. Rodger. Address: 
Rev. George G. Howard, president, 
Metropolitan Conference. Subject: “A 
New Emphasis in Liberalism.” 1 p.m., 
box luncheon. 

January 8: Worcester Federation of the 
Y, Po R. U.,. Berl, -Mass: 

January 9:10.80. (Please note the change 
to the second Monday for this meeting.) 
Conference: Appeals, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard. (Slides will be shown.) Ad- 
dress: “‘A Message from the American 
Unitarian Association,” by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker. Devotional service: Mrs. 
George Hale Reed. 

January 9: Boston Association of Minis- 
ters. 


January 9: Metropolitan Conference, New 
Work, Nay. 

January 9: Metropolitan Liberal Minis- 
ters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

January 9: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 12 and 18: General Alliance direc- 
tors’ meeting and workshop conference 
to be held at Unity Church, Montclair, 
Nadie - 

January 15: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., 7.30 p. m., Littleton, 
Mass. 

January 16: Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Boston meeting. Speaker: 
Granville Hicks. 

January 17: Youth Leadership Seminar, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speakers: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
John Findly and Alexander Karanikas. 


January 19: Essex Federation of Laymen’s 


League Chapters, Salem, Mass. 

January 19: New England Associate 
Alliance, Arlington, Mass. 

January 22: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Winter Rally, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. . 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Laymen’s League, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Churchmanship Institute and Laymen’s 
League Seminar. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 
ship Sunday, ‘‘Ethics in Business.” 

January 31: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

February 2: Chicago Associate Alliance, 
Unity Church, Chicago, IIl. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 18: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 13: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N.Y. | 

February 13: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 29, 1938 


FAREWELL TO 1938 AND THE OLD FORMAT 


WELL. IT’S ALL OVER but the carol singing and 
that will be about over too when this issue reaches the 
hands of its subscribers. At the moment of writing, 
of course, the carol singing is yet to come, and we may 
tell our Midwestern readers right now that they do 
not know what Christmas means until they have seen 
how it is celebrated by Eastern Unitarians. With due 
credit, of course, to the ancestors who built the New 
England meetinghouses whose white interiors lend 
themselves so well to the green decorations of Christ- 
mas. 
Just before the last issue of the old year “‘is put 
to bed” we find struggling to the surface of our mind 
from the depths of schooldays a motto, fairly but not 
exactly appropriate: finis coronat opus, but which we 
may easily make exactly appropriate by changing 
a word: “Index coronat opus.’ It now fits the fact, 
which is that this year’s Christian Register includes an 
index as part of the present number. 

The reader may therefore take a look at the front 
cover, which he will never see again in a current num- 
ber, and send the volume off to the binders without 
delay. 

And when he sees the first issue of The Christian 
Register for 1939 it will look a little more in keeping 
with a year which we hope will be better, lots better, 
than the troubled one we are just getting through. 


CUTTING OFF HYDRA-HEADS 


AN INCALCULABLE LOT OF TIME is, we were 
tempted to say wasted, but let us hope it is not as bad 
as that, in nailing down the lies and answering the 
false charges of those people who delight to muddy the 
waters of public life. Time which good people might 
use to advantage they spend laboriously proving that 
statements of liars are, as a matter of fact, untrue. 
And then the liars sprout two lies where one grew be- 
fore. 

However, these labors, though they must be bor- 
ing, are sometimes illuminating in their effects. As- 
suming, for the sake of courtesy, that nothing in our 
first paragraph applies to Father Coughlin, who may 
in his own mind be innocent of mendacity, we think it 
is very illuminating and significant to learn, through 
the labors of Rev. William C. Kernan, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Bayonne, N. J., that the 
alleged “facts” cited by Father Coughlin in his anti- 
Semitic broadcasts are taken from Nazi propaganda 
sheets. 

Mr. Kernan tells of his discoveries in The Nation 
of December 17. The charges against the Jews re- 
peated by Father Coughlin are taken from “a Nazi 
paper called ‘World Service’ ”” published in Hamburg 
twice a month and printed in six languages. It is from 


this source and not from British and American official 
documents that the false statements are taken. 

The writer not only shows that these statements 
are wrongly attributed but he also gives evidence to 
show that they are false in content. 


“POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY”’ 


VICTOR YARROS is the most inconsiderate person 
imaginable. He not only throws stones into the pond 
of contemplation, breaking its smooth surface into 
angry ripples, in other words, he not only raises a 
most uncomfortable and controversial question, but 
he does it at the very moment when we wished to be 
undisturbed. We were sitting, in fact, silent in the 
house of sorrow, when Mr. Yarros’ voice broke in upon 
us. We were, indeed, mourning, mourning the fiscal 
death, so to speak, of a subscriber. A subscriber who 
did not renew for two stated reasons. The first was 
that said subscriber was going away for a long time 
and the second, which surely ought to have rendered 
the first redundant, was that said subscriber was not 
“interested in so many articles on politics, economics, 
and sociology.” 

Well, possibly, in view of what Mr. Yarros has 
to say in this issue, it was a mercy that the separation 
came when it did. 

But our former subscriber’s phrase kept ringing 
in our ears—‘“I am not interested in so many articles 
on politics, economics, and sociology.”” For some 
reason it reminded us of King Edward the Seventh. 
He was not king at this time, but just a small boy. 
And he raised his voice at the wrong moment in the 
middle of the royal family’s dinner. And he was told 
that he must not interrupt his elders. Well, when 
whoever it was had finished speaking, the little prince 
was asked what he wished to say. “Nothing, now,” 
was the response. But elderly curiosity was aroused. 
“What did you wish to say?” “I only wanted to say 
that there was a caterpillar on your salad, but now 
you’ve eaten it.” 

And we have the feeling that anyone who, today 
of all days in the world’s checkered history, is not in- 
terested in articles on politics, economics and sociology 
is sooner or later going to meet the equivalent of a 
caterpillar: and if they do not notice it, well and good; 
but they may notice it. As a matter of fact The 
Christian Register has never sought to impose any 
political or economic doctrine on its readers. It is 
quite probable, indeed, that today impersonal economic 
forces are molding our fates for us, so that if every 
reader unanimously voted this or that panacea, it 
would not appreciably hasten or slow down the mills 
of God—to say nothing of reversing their rotation. 

But to avow a lack of interest in what after all is 
the show—for when we speak in economic terms we are 
not discussing abstract concepts but events—is some- 
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thing like sitting in a front seat at a three ring circu 
and wearing blinkers. 

And one trouble is that you cannot really do it. 
Suppose we tried to cater to people who want nothing 
but “the simple gospel” and to avoid all the issues 
raised by Mr. Yarros in his article in this issue. We 
fear that even the words of Jesus would have to be 
censored. Take a glance, for instance, at the parables. 

The parable of the sower, dealing with environ- 
ment, certainly comes under the head of sociology. 
The parable of the tares allowed to grow along with the 
corn is political economy: the question being, imme- 
diate censorship or shall competing growths have a 
chance. The parable of the unmerciful servant is a 
study in economics: specifically the questions of debts 
and interest. That of the laborers in the vineyard 
deals again with economics: the wage question. The 
parable of the king and the wedding guests raises 
sociological questions. That of the talents is again 
on financial subjects. And all these subjects Jesus 
took from contemporary goings on: from what he saw 
around him. Had there been daily papers in his day 
we may be sure that he would have quoted them. 

As a teacher he certainly did not cater to mere 
comfort-seekers in religion. Jesus was not only in- 
terested in politics, economics, and sociology, but New 
Testament scholars now tell us that it was his criticism 
of the political ideal of nationalism that brought him 
to the cross. 


A WISE MAN SPEAKS 


ONE OF THE JOYS of editing a religious weekly in 
Boston is association with other people who are doing 
a similar job. Indeed Boston boasts a Religious Press 
Club (not affiliated with either the C. I. O. or the A. 
F. of L.) and for real club atmosphere and individual 
intelligence level it stands head and shoulders above 
any of the irreligious—pardon us, we mean nonre- 
ligious—press clubs we have ever been in. 

This fraternization behind the denominational 
lines led to the presence of the editor of The Christian 
Register at the dinner given the other day in Boston 
by the Boston Wesleyan Association, an organization 
which is devoted to the interests of Methodism’s in- 
dependent weekly paper, Zions Herald. It was pleas- 
ant to hear on that occasion that our contemporary 
has of late months increased its circulation and énjoyed 
a greater advertising revenue than for some time 
past. That means, of course, that things are “looking 
up.” 

The event of the evening was an address by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New York. Bishop 
McConnell looks somewhat like recent pictures we 
have seen of George Santayana. And after hearing 
him speak you feel that he has aright to. Indeed, we 
are not half sure but that if the two ever met in a 
debate we would bet on the bishop. And if we had to 
have one of the two as a dictator we know that we 
would choose the bishop—even if we did not happen 
to remember that if we did choose him as a dictator 
his first act would be to resign. 

We have a vague feeling—perhaps based on an 
imperfect and not geographically representative ac- 


quaintance with our own denomination—that many 
Unitarians do not realize all that is going on in other 
denominations. That they take it for granted that 
we are liberal and that the evangelical Churches are 
“orthodox.” Well, read the report of Bishop McCon- 
nell’s speech which we print in this issue. Remember 
that every Methodist who reads his denominational 
papers will be learning this week that his new, united 
Church may be a force for evil just as possibly as a 
force for good; that individual soul-saving is not 
enough—something which a good many people in our 
own denomination have yet to learn—that if we do 
not keep liberalism alive we are likely to get fascism; 
that anti-Semitism is a living reality in America to- 
day and must be fought right now. They are going 
to hear remarks like this: 


The Methodist Church is in the main conservative. 
If it allows its huge mass to bog down just to keep things 
as they are, all its emphasis on inner experience will 
not avail to free it from the tragedy of paying no need 
to the immense forces which can make national life a 
hindrance or a help to the possibility of the masses’ 
achieving those higher values which are of eternal worth. 


Those present heard, too, this man, himself an 
“official” of the Church, rejoice that Methodists were 
served by a paper which was free-lance and inde- 
pendent and which annoyed them. 

Meanwhile one remark of Bishop McConnell may 
conceivably embrace our own denomination in its 
scope: 

“A little denomination of a few thousands may 
well excuse itself for not attacking the larger religious. 
questions. The members may say that they are but a 
feeble folk, and proceed to lay emphasis on teaching a 
fine quality of religious experience. This seems to me 
to be legitimate enough. . . .” 

We said “may conceivably,” which means, of 
course, that we are not saying that the remark does 
apply to us. But it could apply to us very easily if 
we were to settle comfortably back and live on tradi- 
tions, historic church buildings, family loyalties and 
endowments. It could apply to us if we ever ad- 
mitted that there were geographical areas and levels 
in society to which the Unitarian message was not 
adapted. 

Fortunately these things are not true, and at the 
moment liberalism in religion, progressiveness in re- 
ligion, as in politics, can assert themselves in America. 
We are a considerable enough body so that our weight. 
will be felt when we put it on the side of liberalism. 
Meanwhile it is encouraging to know that an army of 
seven million—for that is the size of the newly-welded 
Methodist Church—is being urged by such leaders 
as Bishop McConnell to make its weight count in the 


same direction. 
* * 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF UNITARIANISM 


After twenty-five years of study of the philosophy, psy- 
chology and history of religion, Rev. William H. Gysan, minister 
to students in Greater Boston, presented himself October 27 to: 
the divinity faculty of Harvard University for the doctorate in 
theology examinations. He has received notification of his suc- 
cess and in 1989 will present his dissertation on “Philosophical 
Aspects of American Unitarian Thought.” 
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The New Responsibility of the Liberal 


Francis J. McConnell 


Address of Bishop Francis J. McConnell at the annual dinner of the Wesleyan Association, Boston, December 14, 1938. 


HE various branches of Methodism in this country 
are in process of being united. The Methodist 
Church on the new basis will number about 

seven million members—a mass large enough to be of 
immense good or evil to the whole world. 

I once heard a Methodist bishop tell a General 
Conference that if we could set our church to work 
upon the problems of personal conversion all our 
troubles would be at anend. There could not be any- 
thing more mistaken than this hoary fallacy. There 
are at least two equally important elements in Chris- 
tian morality—one is absolute, the obligation to show 
good will to all men including our enemies; the other is 
relative, the obligation to use all the knowledge and 
determination at our disposal to decide how we shall 
make the absolute obligation to good will toward men 
count in given circumstances. 

Just before the Civil War, we are told, the North 
was graciously blessed with widespread religious re- 
vivals. Did those revivals do anything to spread a 
peace spirit in the North? Not that I have ever 
heard of. I have heard it said, on the contrary, that 
the revivals made Northern soldiers more willing to 
die—though what the interpreters probably meant 
was, more willing to kill. All through the war period, 
revivals went on in Southern army camps. The only 
one who seems to have been puzzled by this praying 
to the same God on both sides was Abraham Lincoln, 
who in an immortal document called it “strange.” 
Likewise it is interesting today to hear American 
Methodists call upon God to stay the hand of Hitler, 
while the fifty-six thousand Methodists in Germany 
are praying God for more stiffness to the Hitler elbow. 
Now, there is something wrong here. It cannot well 
be the lack of devotion to Christian good will on 
either side, and is more likely the lack of knowledge— 
in the wide meaning of knowledge—that limits the 
application of good will. 

Principal A. D. Lindsay of Balliol College, 
Oxford University, delivered at Swarthmore College 
some half-dozen years ago a remarkable series of ad- 
dresses on the “Essentials of Democracy.” He laid 
stress on the difficulties confronting democracy today 
because of its very size. When a democracy attains 
to a size of sixty million in England and over a hundred 
and twenty-five million in the United States, the 
Church is a social menace, if it is not a social benefit. 
Lindsay named other groups that could likewise aid 
democracy, but he laid special stress on the possi- 
bilities before the Church. He points out that democ- 
racy in the modern sense began when groups of men 
discussing together learned to arrive at something that 
could be called the ‘‘sense of the meeting”’ held by the 
majority of the like-minded. If discussion can never 
reach such like-minded expression, there is not much 
use of talking of democratic procedure. 

Now, assuming the devotion of our united Metho- 
dism to the task of soul-saving, I wish to call attention 
to a few problems of outstanding importance on which 


the Church, because of its history and genius and also 
because of its size, can be expected to arrive at a 
sense of the meeting and to stand for its convictions. 

First of all, I would have our Church remember 
what is being aimed at here in the United States by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Knowing what I 
have in my own intention, I call up this theme without 
any expressions of apology whatsoever. I do not 
countenance the cultivation of a bitter and rancorous 
spirit between differing religious groups. I do not 
think, however, that Roman Catholic leadership stops 
short of the intent to make America Roman Catholic. 
Do not the Methodists aim at the same goal? I don’t 
think so. They couldn’t if they would. The most 
any Protestant body can wisely aim at is a federation 
in which the Churches do together what they can best 
do together and separately what they can best do 
separately. Now, while the Roman Catholic Church 
has thus far led the world in holding together religious 
groups—for some of its orders are as large as some 
religious denominations and differ among them- 
selves as some denominations—such federation is not 
the Roman Catholic ideal. That ideal is the adher- 
ent’s submission to authority in thought and conduct, 
which implies dogmatic control of the individual and 
of the state in such fashion as, on many grave ques- 
tions, to interfere with the liberty of both the individ- 
uals and the state. Thisis not to forget the surpassing 
ability of the Church to develop individual saints 
throughout the ages in great numbers. 

I am not thinking of Father Coughlin. We have 
had too many frantic shouters in the Methodist camp 
on about everything not to be able to estimate the 
proper discounts to be put on the utterances over the 
Detroit radio. There is a streak of Fascist implica- 
tions running through the Coughlin speeches which I 
suspect are not displeasing to Rome—implications 
worth attention because Coughlin may have caught 
them out of the atmosphere in which he moves. He 
himself, however, does not give the impression of be- 
ing expert in the sense of knowing what he is talking 
about. 

What I started to say was that, whatever the aims 
of the Roman Catholics, that religious organism, of 
many excellences, will do the best for itself and for 
society in a democracy in which seven million mem- 
bers of one Church, together with other denominations 
contemplating various forms of union, create a social 
atmosphere which tones down overambitious ecclesi- 
sastical plans. The Germans have a saying to the 
effect that broth is never drunk as hot as it is cooked. 
Too hot an ecclesiastical purpose can best be consumed 
in a cooling atmosphere. 

Coming back again to Lindsay, we may well re- 
mark that a religious denomination may well serve a 
democracy in keeping alive a genuine liberalism. The 
beliefs of a church are supposed to be sacred to it— 
something the worshiper would be willing. to die for, 
if need be. Nobody is likely to be killed in this coun- 
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try for his religious beliefs, at least not just yet; but a 
noble public service is served when a denomination, 
holding fast to its own beliefs without yielding, yet 
keeps looking for light from every quarter, and trains 
adventurers to search for such light. 

Much has been said of late about the decay of 
liberalism. There is never much effort in such at- 
tempt to tell, or even to find out, what liberalism is. 
Too often it is imagined to be an easy-going, careless 
indifferentism, a happy-go-lucky spirit with nothing 
strenuous about it. God is most smiling amiability, 
and human duty is to do the best one can in hit-or-miss 
fashion and call it a day. Everything is sure to come 
out all right in the long run. Such liberalism is more 
properly to be called moral laziness than anything else. 
True liberalism has been a fighting force from the be- 
ginning. It has given us just about all the religious and 
social advance we have had. Go back no farther than 
the middle of the nineteenth century and it meant 
free speech, free assembly, and an increasing regard for 
human worth and what that human worth meant with 
the passing of the years. Even a scanty familiarity 
with the history of Europe and America in the past 
century ought to show the most careless among us that 
it is with a great price that we have attained these 
riches. What do wesee now? Going back to Lindsay 
for a moment, we hear him say that freedom of speech 
is, outside of England and America, in most precarious 
condition, and the signs indicate that a terrible grapple 
with reactionary forces may be on at any time even 
in these two countries, a struggle in which the churches 
will likely be, and will have to be, the chief supports of 
freedom of utterance. 

Take the disregard of human rights today, and 
take just a single illustration of that—the spread of 
anti-Semitism. What Germany is doing is, of course, 
past all description. What she intends to do is past 
all imagination. The poison of her example is reach- 
ing this country. Iam receiving protests against pleas 
in behalf of the Jews—protests on the ground that if 
the Jews keep coming into nice neighborhoods their 
presence will harm the Methodist Church. By the 
logic of these writers, or of one of my correspondents 
whose wife is a Methodist, this must be sufficient reason 
for killing the Jews. Now, if any one thinks that lib- 
eralism is easy going, let him put himself, and seek to 
put the Church, on the side of those throughout the 
world who are fighting for human values. As far as I 
can see, the Church is tempted more and more to take 
the easy course and fall back. All we have to do is 
to call for the good old days of religious experience 
stated in inner personal terms, rule out the responsi- 
bilities created by creating virtually a new body of 
seven million members, have good fellowship with one 
another and look forward to a happy heaven at the 
end. 

I refer again and again to the duties laid upon us 
just by our size. A little denomination of a few 
thousands may well excuse itself for not attacking the 
larger religious questions. In many respects small de- 
nominations serve splendidly in holding fast to religious 
beliefs and phases of spiritual exercise which lead to 
deep understanding of the divine. The Methodists, 
however, have sought for size, and now they have it. 
There are perhaps forty millions of members of the 


various religious groups in the United States, includ- 
ing Jews, Roman Catholics, and all varieties of 
Protestants. How can such a denomination escape 
condemnation of all worthy men if it does not make 
the size count? It has been one failure of things 
American that we have all sought for size in what we 
have to do, and then have failed to see that size itself 
changes the problems confronting us. We are re- 
sponsible for the right use of mass effects. We have 
the power, by the-possession of numbers alone, if in no 
other way, to create a social climate in which right- 
eousness more easily flourishes and criminal industry 
withers away. 

The Methodist Church is in the main conserva- 
tive. If it allows its huge mass to bog down just to 
keep things as they are, all its emphasis on inner ex- 
perience will not avail to free it from the tragedy of 
paying no heed to the immense forces which can make 
national life a hindrance or a help to the possibility of 
the masses’ achieving those higher values which are of 
eternal worth. 

I have been a long time in arriving at the chief 
point of the discussion of my theme — the importance 
of a paper like the one under whose auspices we meet 
tonight for the new career on which the Church has 
started. Zions Herald has from the beginning been 
used to looking facts in the face—disagreeable facts at 
that. The paper has always been prophetic in the Old 
Testament sense of a willingness to speak pessimis- 
tically, ifneed be. It has not been under the necessity 
of watching lest it hurt the “morale” of something or 
other. If there had been official church papers in the 
day of Amos, and Amos had been the editor of one, he 
would have been nearly—but not quite—worn down 
into silence by the reminders that visions like that of 
the plumb-lines which showed that the walls of Israel 
were likely to fall would discourage some group or 
other—likely of “‘our best people.’”’ Pessimism is bad 
when it is fatalistic or cynical, but not when it tells 
what will happen if we don’t change our ways. 

Zions Herald has always had the prophet inability 
to adjust itself to evil situations. I have no doubt 
that during its long career it has said many things 
that after the lapse of time have seemed regrettable, 
but these things were said because of situations that 
were at the times regrettable. Utterances have to be 
understood in their contexts. One can read through 
a half-century of some papers and never learn what has 
been going on in that time. Not so with Zions Herald. 
No matter what the paper says, it talks of what is 
going on in the world. 

We hear a good deal today about getting ad- 
justed to our world. In some respects we need to 
hear more of this, but the mark of the prophet is in his 
ability not to get adjusted to unideal features. The 
prophet helps keep alive our first impressions of shock 
at evil. Just think what the world has adjusted itself 
to in the last quarter-century—bombing of the so- 
called backward peoples, poison gas, national pledges 
violated with diabolical carelessness, persecution of 
Jews, to say nothing of dictatorships which are a 
slander on the human race. I have just set these down 
as they have occurred to me. A list equally bad ten 
times as long could have been made of evils that 
shocked us speechless when we first heard of them but 
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which we now look at as matters of course. Zions 
Herald has shown the power to keep feelings of out- 
rage as sore at the thousandth manifestation of evil as 
at the first. A public of seven millions of Christians 
should never be allowed to become smugly adjusted 
to a world like ours. In our Sacred Book we read of a 
heroism that sought a city whose builder and maker 
was God, and never found it. They could have given 
up the search and have gone back any time. They 
were willing always to be pilgrims and strangers—un- 
adjusted people. We do notice the difference between 
them and some pessimists, namely, that they died 
in the faith. 
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Zions Herald has shown itself willing to receive 
light from every quarter. It has known light when it 
has seen it. Light is light, however and wherever it. 
starts, whether from a savage rubbing sticks together, 
or from a modern scientist mastering electric currents, 
or from the sun, or from a star. It may indeed take 
on different shades of color now and then, but it is the 
fastest runner in the physical universe, and its velocity 
is 186,000 miles a second—what the physicist calls the 
absolute velocity. It is painful to sore eyes. 

The Church of Christ is the light of the world. 
All through the years Zions Herald has been spreading 
light—never more bravely and effectively than today. 


How a Sunday School is Started 


Frances W. Wood 


The writer is field secretary of the Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. We hope that from time to time she repeats this story with a change in locale. 


N a recent editorial in The Axis, published by the 
General Alliance, there appeared these sentences: 
“There is something sacred about beginnings— 

the appearance of the first crocus—the opening of a 
new year—the drawing up of new purposes—the 
first feeling of humility before great tasks.” 

It was with something of this same feeling that 
the field secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education faced her month’s assignment in October, 
1938: the organization of a new church school in Dal- 
las, Texas. The church had been quiescent for eight 
years, only the Alliance group continuing with an 
active program. The parish work was to be resumed 
in October under the leadership of a new minister, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, formerly of Waltham, 
Mass. 

But what of the children? At one time there had 
been sixty in the old church school. Ten years later 
these children had grown up or were scattered among 
the many Methodist and Episcopal church schools of 
Dallas. It was our task to build up again a liberal 
church school, different in its appeal, its standard of 
work high, its equipment and implementing adequate, 
the leadership full of courage and with a clear vision 
of the task ahead. 

With these facts in mind, in the midst of one of the 
hottest days during my stay in Dallas, I set out to 
find the substance of that hitherto unknown quantity 
which I had heard so much about—the Scott Federa- 
tion of Dallas. Set in a pleasant residential district 
three buildings met my eye, a large comfortable look- 
ing yellow house, an auditorium built on in the rear, 
and a yellow barn forming a sort of wing to the audi- 
torium. 

_ From our conversation on that afternoon it be- 
came apparent that the only available space for the 
children on Sunday morning was in the barn! I must 
admit that it was with some misgivings that I went 
with Mr. Scott through the splendid little theater- 
like auditorium, which lent itself so easily to the 
church’s needs, to the yellow barn which on that after- 
noon was filled to the doors with colored folk, the 
grateful participants in a W. P. A. educational project. 
Looking in the windows I saw the unfinished floor, the 


brick walls, the orange and green striped beach chairs 
and the bareness of it all. I acknowledged inwardly 
that it was an adequate and well arranged environment 
for the purposes for which it was used during the 
week, but my heart sank as I recalled the statements 
which had so glibly rolled off my tongue many times 
when I had spoken to groups about the proper en- 
vironment for children’s services of worship. 

That evening I took account of stock! The barn, 
scattered children, unknown in quantity, no teachers, 
no equipment, a new parish not yet united enough to 
furnish the impetus needed for such a program. 

How can one record in a small space the activity 
of those four weeks? Numberless individual con- 
ferences and telephone calls; mornings at the type- 
writer making lists, writing pulpit notices and a parish 
letter, planning curriculum and worship service 
themes. The following groups were gathered into 
working units: a parent-teacher group; a religious edu- 
cation committee and a subcommittee on curriculum, 
a teaching staff of four, with four regular substitutes 
and four emergency substitutes; a new Y. P. R. U. 
group of sixteen members and a church school council. 

Three weeks later. Picture with me now “the 
barn” on the last Sunday before my return. On the 
side wall, the long side of the building, was a panel of 
pleated monk’s cloth seven feet wide hanging from the 
ceiling to the floor. In the center of it hung a long 
green panel about a yard wide matching the green of 
the chairs. In front of this was a table with a monk’s 
cloth covering and a dark green runner to match that 
on the wall. Two beautiful brass candlesticks with 
tall cream colored candles had been loaned for the 
year. There was a brass bowl filled with flowers in 
the center of the table, given by one of the interested 
parishioners. A boy of nine who lived across the 
street, the “chairman of the house committee,” was 
busily putting the chairs in place, putting aside those 
which were worn, putting copies of the Beacon Song 
and Service Book in those which were in best condi- 
tion. On a platform at the end of the room was a 
kindergarten table covered with green oilcloth, and 
around it ten small chairs. Near at hand was a rented 
piano which the fourteen-year-old who had consented 
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to be the pianist pronounced as “‘swell.’’ In the corner 
was another table well stocked with the results of an 
all-day shopping expedition, paper, crayons, scissors, 
picture books and all other supplies used in church 
schools both large and small. Now we see the little 
group assembling. Thirty-nine under seventeen years 
of age were eventually enrolled. Those between four- 
teen and sixteen were permitted to attend the church 
service for a while at their own urgent request. So 
there was left a little group of twenty children and five 
teachers in the barn. Fifteen adults came in, before 
the service, to greet us. One brought in an armful of 


flowers for our worship center. Two came to say 
that they wanted us to know they would be glad to be 
called upon at any time for help. In the twenty minute 
worship service the story was heard with rapt atten- 
tion. 

As I stood in the doorway watching the little 
ones and then went over to the house to check on the 
other two classes and finally stood at the rea# of the 
church noticing the congregation of well over one 
hundred, I said-to myself, ‘For the time being, at 
least, all is well in Dallas . ... there is something 
sacred about beginnings!’’ 


Religious Education — What and How 


Victor S. Yarros 


Mr. Yarros, after a long career as a journalist, is now teaching in the Lewis I nstitute, Chicago. 


LEARING our mind of wishful thinking or make- 

G believe, let us face the facts realistically in the 

field of religious education. What do we mean 

by this phrase, and what methods have we in mind 
when we urge this type of education? 

The present writer has never taught religion or 
history, but in his classes on economics, civics and 
politics he has in the last two decades had numerous 
occasions to refer to biblical precepts and doctrines. 
His classes, composed of mature and adult men and 
women and some adolescents, have betrayed an amaz- 
ing ignorance of the Bible and, what is even more dis- 
turbing, a complete lack of interest in biblical teach- 
ings. It is quite clear that few of them take these 
teachings seriously. The circumstance that the Bible 
lends support to this or that modern principle does not 
seem to them of any importance. 

Here is a problem which religious educators can- 
not afford to ignore or minimize. You cannot favor 
religious education without determining just what 
you will say about the Bible, about the essential dif- 
ferences between Judaism and Christianity, about the 
accounts—for there are two—of the creation in the Old 
Testament, and about certain very striking utterances 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is easy these days to be fair to the religions that 
we consider major, important and worthy of civilized 
peoples or groups. It is easy for a modern Christian 
to treat Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism with respect and even a certain sym- 
pathy. No Christian educator today would adopt any 
other attitude toward those rival religions. But 
when he turns his attention in earnest to Christianity, 
his own religion, he becomes uncomfortably conscious 
of great difficulties—unless, of course, he is a thor- 
oughly ignorant Fundamentalist. 

Religion, he knows and must tell his students, 
must be lived, not merely accorded lip-service. Re- 
ligion is totally meaningless and valueless unless it is 
applied and practiced. The real test of belief is found 
in behavior. The Christian religious educator, accord- 
ingly, must insist that the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are sound and valid, and that the Christian 
who fails to observe the tenets of his alleged faith in 
his daily conduct and his human relationships is a 
conscious or unconscious hypocrite. 


Now, what does the Christian faith demand of 
its adherents? Let us ignore all dubious authorities 
and consult Jesus himself, as reported in the more 
dependable and less speculative or mystical gospels. 
If Jesus’ clear and emphatic injunctions and precepts 
are not synonymous with essential Christianity, then 
no such thing exists. (And this is true even if we as- 
sume that Jesus is not a historical figure.) 

Jesus was a Jew, and he knew Judaism. He never 
repudiated that faith but he declared explicitly that it 
was in need of modification and reconstruction, and he 
actually suggested what the improvements should be. 
Let us remind ourselves of his forthright statements 
on that subject. Here is what we find in Matthew— 
5 : 88-44: 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; 

But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. . 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. ... 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you; ... 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect. 


What is the Christian religious educator to say 
about these utterances? That they were not meant 
to be taken literally; that Jesus indulged in Oriental 
rhetoric and extravagance; that he meant something 
else? If so, what was that something else? Would 
that something else take the form of, say, philanthropy 
and charity, amounting perhaps to ten percent of 
one’s income? Can a sincere and devout follower of 
Jesus satisfy himself with such an interpretation of 
the quoted words of Jesus? 

Again, what is the religious educator to make of 
the advice of Jesus to the young man who told him 
that. he had kept all the commandments, had loved 
his neighbor as himself, and yet appeared to lack 
something? Jesus said to him: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and 
follow me.”’ 

That Jesus hated compromise and opportunism 
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no honest student of the gospels can doubt. That he 
had no faith in the rich and wealthy, and attributed 
their privileges to greed, oppression and inhumanity, 
is beyond question. What would the American people 
think of a President who used the same language about 
the rich and the kingdom of heaven that Jesus used? 

How is the gospel of Jesus to be applied under 
modern conditions, economic and social? What would 
become of our insurance systems, our old-age pensions 
and unemployment funds, our investment trusts and 
corporate securities, if we should resolve to live up to 
the literal commands of Jesus? The answer is obvious. 

If, then, our civilization is anti-Christian, and if 
no one who calls himself a disciple of Jesus even dreams 
of living up to that discipleship, how can the students 
of Christianity take that religion seriously? It cannot 
but strike them as alien, remote, unreal, fantastic and 
devoid of all practical significance. No wonder, then, 
that references to biblical ethics leave most of our 
students cold, indifferent and cynical. 

No wonder, either, that arrogant, tyrannical and 
reactionary employers, and their ingenious and well- 
paid lawyers, so often object to explicit sermons or 
discussions of contemporary social and economic ques- 
tions in churches and tell the openminded, liberal 
minister to “stick to the teachings of Jesus’! They 
are aware of the fact that “‘sticking to the teachings of 
Jesus’ in glittering generalities and empty phrases in 
no wise threatens the beneficiaries of privilege and the 
possessors of ill-gotten wealth. The minister who 
raises his voice in favor of collective bargaining, trade 
unionism, higher wages, protection of women and 
children from ruthless exploitation, co-operation in 
industry, is not ‘‘sticking to Jesus,’’ in the opinion of 
the reactionaries, because he has the courage to 
apply the teaching of Jesus to contemporary condi- 
tions and problems! What a conception of Chris- 
tianity! Yet that zs the prevalent conception, and it 
is largely responsible for the empty churches and the 
desertion of them by hosts of wage-workers and pro- 
gressive men and women, boys and girls. 

The Christian religious educator must elucidate 
the teachings of Jesus in terms of living and burning 
issues—capitalism, unemployment, corporate abuses, 
misery in the midst of plenty, child labor, starvation 
wages, concentration of economic power, the march of 
totalitarianism and the retreat of democracy. 

If Jesus has nothing to say to us on these issues, 
then Christianity is in no vital sense a religion. Itisa 
vast organized make-believe and sham. 


Is There a Something Else? 

To be sure, not all educated and thoughtful 
Christian educators admit that the ethical and social 
gospel of Jesus is the essence of the Christian faith. 
Some of these educators hold that something else in 
that faith is essential. But they are not very explicit 
as to the nature and quality of that something else. 
Are they of the considered opinion that the belief in 
the divinity of Jesus, or in his miraculous birth, or in 
his resurrection and ascent to heaven, is the essential 
feature of Christianity? Have they in mind the sac- 
raments? Is some theological notion more important 
than the kind of life one leads and lives? Such a no- 
_ tion would be absurd a priori, but we do not need to 


appeal to mere logic. We have excellent authority 
for the contrary view. Jesus himself, when asked to 
sum up the law and the prophets, named only two 
cardinal commandments—to love God and to love 
one’s fellows. ‘Faith without works is dead,” said 
James. 

Besides, let us be honest with ourselves. Just 
what does love of God resolve itself into in human 
terms, in significant and practical terms? It is mani- 
festly impossible to love a power one cannot compre- 
hend, imagine or conceive. To love God must mean, 
simply, to obey his commands, to live up to his expec- 
tations and his desires. Where are these to be found? 
We are back at our starting point—at the teachings of 
the Bible, or of the New Testament as an advance and 
improvement upon the Old. 

Poetry, said Matthew Arnold, is a criticism of 
life. That may be an exaggeration, but certain it is 
that the Christian religion 7s a criticism of our life, and 
a very severe and sweeping criticism. 


Human Experience and Jesus’ Doctrines 


Now the question to be faced is whether or not 
science, philosophy and human experience confirm and 
support the doctrines of Jesus and his early disciples— 
who, by the way, were communists. If the answer is 
Yes, then the religious educator cannot hesitate. He 
must denounce our order and uncompromisingly de- 
mand a Christian social order. If the answer is No, 
then Christian ethics must be boldly renounced—and 
there will be little left of moment in the Christian 
faith. 

If Christian ethics is treated as a set of ideals, to 
be realized painfully and gradually, although there is 
absolutely no warrant in Jesus’ utterances for the 
policy of gradualness, then, at least, we must make 
up our minds concerning the steps that take us toward 
the ideal and those that take us in the opposite direc- 
tion. In other words, the religious educator must deal 
with concrete and practical issues—such as human ex- 
ploitation, profits, interest, child labor, the wage sys- 
tem, co-operation versus competition, capital punish- 
ment, war, nationalism and internationalism. To evade 
this duty, to refuse specific answers to specific ques- 
tions, which questions students and lay persons gen- 
erally are bound to ask insistently, is to arouse sus- 
picion of cowardice or hypocrisy, and to render so- 
called religious education futile and hollow. 

The writer is well aware that the questions dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs are not new. 
The point is, they have not been satisfactorily an- 
swered, and in view of the steady growth of atheism 
and agnosticism, it is high time they were candidly 
faced and sincerely answered. Too many sermons and 
essays in the religious periodicals timidly approach 
them—but only to seek refuge in misty and eloquent 
rhetoric. The youth of America sneers at rhetoric. 
It demands simplicity, clarity and definiteness in any 
and all teaching. It is incurably pragmatic. It in- 
sists on what William James called the cash value of 
statements. It longs for guidance, for general ideas 
and principles that possess scientific validity. Re- 
ligious educators of ability and experience have recog- 
nized these facts. Let them, then, act upon their 
implications and corollaries. 
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A “Must” Book for 
Browning Students 


The Family of the Barrett: A Colo- 
nial Romance, by Jeanette Marks. The 
Macmillan Co. $5. 


Plentiful are the books about the Brown- 
ings. Their name is legion. Essays, 
biographies, collections of letters, plays, so 
many are the volumes dealing with one or 
another aspect of the writings and per- 
sonalities of the most famous lovers in 
English biography, that it might well seem 
as if the ground had been completely 
covered, as if concerning Robert and 
Elizabeth there was nothing new to be 
said. Yet now comes Miss Marks to give 
a new slant. upon the whole subject, to 
open up a perspective as fresh as it is sig- 
nificant. Certainly no Browning student 
can afford to ignore the contents of this 
weighty volume, if only because of the 
source material it contains. Heretofore 
the biographers of Robert and Elizabeth 
have been content to describe the im- 
mediate background of their lives, to name 
their parents and grandparents, and let it 
go at that. It has been left to Miss Marks 
to penetrate further into their pasts. Find- 
ing that the lineage of both sprang, either 
wholly or partially, from the West Indies, 
especially the island of Jamaica, she has 
gone there to see what she could find; and 
she has found plenty! Not only has she 
discovered the only surviving relatives of 
the two poets resident there; but by patient 
examination of official records she has 
brought to light a vast array of interesting 
facts concerning them. Particularly in 
regard to E. B. B. has her research proven 
fruitful. For over three hundred years, 
since early in the seventeenth century, the 
Barretts were among the wealthiest and 
most prominent of the English residents of 
the island, closely associated with the in- 
dustrial, political, and social life of the 
colony. Owners of vast plantations, 
dealers in rum, sugar, and “black ivory,” 
they amassed large fortunes, held many 
government offices, successive generations 
being typical examples of the successful 
Englishman in the tropics. Even in spite 
of reverses, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, they were large 
property-holders. The income of the 
famous family at 50 Wimpole Street was 
derived from Jamaica. Edward Barrett 
Moulton-Barrett and the members of his 
household lived on the profits of his plan- 
tations worked by slave-labor, until 
slavery was abolished throughout the 
British Empire. 

At the hands of recent biographers of his 
famous daughter, the reputation of Mr. 
Barrett has suffered severely. Especially, 
Rudolf Besier’s play, “The Barretts of 


Wimpole Street,’ has dealt harshly with 
him. This telling drama, its heroine 
beautifully acted by Katharine Cornell, as 
well as its film version with Charles Laugh- 
ton’s remarkable portrayal of pater- 
familias, impressed the public mind with 
the idea of a heavy Victorian father of the 
worst type, a domestic tyrant little short 
of a monster. Miss Marks believes that 
in this way a serious wrong has been done 
him. With a vast array of testimony, some 
of it convincing, some of it, in our opinion, 
far-fetched, she seeks to rehabilitate his 
damaged reputation. The substance of 
her claims amounts to this: Mr. Barrett 
was the victim of his background. Con- 
scientious and deeply religious, upon his 
soul rested the black shadow of ancestral 
memories, memories of generations of slave- 
owners who, by their left-handed marriages 
with native women, produced a numerous 
progeny in whose veins ran mixed blood. 
This knowledge, combined with pride of 
race, a property sense as powerful as that 
of the Forsytes, love for his children, and 
religious beliefs passionately evangelical, 
made him the fanatic he was. More to be 
pitied than condemned, he cherished a 
morbid hatred of marriage, which moved 
him to disown the two daughters who 
found husbands: Henrietta, because she 
married her second cousin; Elizabeth, be- 
cause Robert Browning was descended from 
a line of Jamaican ancestry socially in- 
ferior to his own. We give this argument 
for what it is worth. Of its soundness, 
Miss Marks is evidently persuaded; forti- 
fying, as she does, every statement with 
reference to chapter and verse, in the records 
she has searched with patient care and 
scholarly precision. 

In like manner, she subjects the char- 
acter of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
microscopic investigation, bringing to 
light an abundance of facts either pre- 
viously unknown or heretofore unempha- 
sized. We are asked to believe that the 
author of “Aurora Leigh” was, in temper- 
ament and point of view, much more creole 
than British; that her character was es- 
sentially tropical, possibly due to traces of 
the tar-brush in her blood. Also, that her 
lifelong dependence upon laudanum and 
other drugs, proven by ample testimony in 
her own and her husband’s letters, was a 
more important factor in her career than 
has been generally recognized. And that 
Robert’s hatred of her interest in spiritu- 
alism rose from his dread of its effect upon 
her. While an interesting suggestion con- 
cerning Robert Browning is the possibility 
that his Jewish blood may have come from 
some marriage of a Jamaican forbear with 
one of the Hebrews who were among the 
early colonists. 

Illustrated with many portraits and 
drawings, many of them previously un- 
published, the author’s reasoning but- 


tressed by an enormous quantity of de- 
tailed statements, recollections of eye wit-- 
nesses, and quotations amply substanti-- 
ated, this work has real value. Whether or: 
not we agree with its conclusions in toto, 
no student of the Brownings, their poetry- 
or their lives, can afford to neglect it. 
Alfred R. Hussey. 


* * 


As the Orien 
Reinterprets 


Our Symbols. 


Each with His Own Brush—Con- 
temporary Christian Art in Asia and: 
Africa, by Daniel Johnson Fleming. Friend-. 
ship Press. $1.50. 


The promise of adventure with which. 
this book opens is richly fulfilled as we- 
receive fresh insight into our own religion 
from seeing Oriental interpretations of 
a theme which we had considered as be-- 
longing, perhaps exclusively, to western. 
art. It is like hearing again of Magi_ 
bearing gifts to Bethlehem. Our delight 
in studying these black and white prints of 
paintings, which must themselves be in- 
finitely more beautiful, is similar to that 
which we experience when reading the Bible- 
in a new tongue. 

One example must here suffice to illus-- 
trate the Oriental handling of the Christian. 
stories. No review or description could. 
do justice, however, to the subtlety and. 
exquisite delicacy with which the Eastern. 
peoples have realized in their art the spirit. 
of Christianity. In the picture, ‘“The Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins,’’ the Chinese 
artist overcomes the difficulty presented 
when he would show the wedding feast 
within the house, and at the same time- 
the arrival of the foolish virgins. He rep- 
resents the feast on the roof-court of a 
Chinese house, while below are the five: 
virgins, one knocking at the door, the- 
others turning away in sorrow. He por- 
trays their emotions, not in the lineaments. 
of their faces, as would a Western artist, 
but rather in their despairing attitudes and 
postures. Without resorting to the West- 
ern expedient of centralization to achieve 
a sense of form in the painting, the Chinese’ 
betrays perhaps more skill when he paints 
many scattered figures and objects of na- 
ture, and still retains orderliness and 
rhythm. 

In each picture the Christian theme, 
divorced from the accidents of particular- 
costume and locality with which we have 
always associated the biblical stories,. 
assumes a new and universal significance. 

“As at Pentecost, Parthians, Medes 
and Elamites heard the message, ‘every’ 
man in his own tongue wherein he was: 
born,’ so we see Chinese and Japanese and. 
Indian expressing Christianity’s universal: 
language, each with his own brush.” 

Beatrice Jenney. 
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The Family Circle 


DAVIES ANSWERS DEUTSCH 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Deutsch’s vigorous article in your 
December 8th issue, criticizing mine of 
October 27, calls, perhaps, for some reply. 
I have asked myself whether I should pre- 
pare a complete rebuttal, authenticating all 
my previous statements and developing my 
interpretation to meet the issues raised. 
Upon making some notes, I discover that, 
short of monopolizing the pages of The 
Register for several issues, I could not hope 
to succeed in such a purpose. The authen- 
tication of fact and the elucidation of sig- 
nificance over so wide a field, when even 
the most basic realities are held to be 
controversial between us, defy every pos- 
sibility of concise treatment. 

For example, any full account of the 
economic situation of Czechoslovakia 
would have to begin with the economic 
consequences of the ill-fated dismember- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; it 
would then be necessary to examine the 
conditions within which a_high-tariff, 
small-nation central Europe can operate 
and has operated; and, after considering 
the fiscal relationship of Czechoslovakia to 
France, would conclude with the consist- 
ent question as to why a British loan to 
Czechoslovakia immediately after Munich 
was found to be so imperative. There is 
no way of doing all this briefly and I sup- 
pose that, even if there were, interpreta- 
tions would still vary. The basic prin- 
ciples behind my own reasoning are found 
in Professor Lionel Robbins’ (London 
University) ‘Economic Planning and the 
International Order’ (among other books); 
and the economic facts of recent European 
history have been reported and interpreted 
in consonance with my views in The London 
Economist, generally regarded as the most 
authoritative journal in its field. 

I do not accept as valid all the implica- 
tions Dr. Deutsch believes he finds in my 
article. For instance, the fact that Czecho- 
slovakia was trading with the whole world 
or that she might or might not have sold 
more goods to France are not points at 
issue. The fiscal support of Czechoslo- 
vakia by France in a total European econ- 
omy which kept central Europe divided 
against itself and economically unco- 
operative with Germany is the essential 
matter. How long could this be expected 
to endure? Czechoslovakia as a separate 
entity and the same region as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are economi- 
cally two quite different factors. Similarly, 
Czechoslovakia in a free trade world and 
Czechoslovakia in the world we have been 
living in are also two contrasting poten- 
tialities. 

It must be realized that the Versailles 
economy is a “war economy” as truly as 
any totalitarian system is. It was designed 


= 


to keep Germany ‘‘down.” It succeeded 
in making Hitler inevitable. And Czecho- 
slovakia was an integral part of the Ver- 
sailles economy. Even Captain Anthony 
Eden, supposed to be opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain, eloquently laments the eco- 
nomic mistakes of Versailles. But lamen- 
tation will not remedy the mischief. Nor 
will the ‘“‘no concessions to dictators” 
policy do so. We have allowed the dictators 
to be produced by conditions we would not 
remedy. I still insist that it is unrealistic 
to take a crusading attitude, challenging 
even war itself, in face of facts like these. 

Perhaps I may touch very briefly upon a 
few other points. Dr. Deutsch ignores the 
unemployment in the Sudetenland result- 
ing from the withdrawal of industries to 
the interior and ignores the fact that this 
was done to maintain the Versailles sys- 
tem of war economy by meeting one of its 
consequences—the threat of a militant 
Germany. Hitler undoubtedly exploited 
the situation; but he could not have ex- 
ploited a situation which did not exist. 

Not only were the Russian commissars 
in Siberia conducting a purge but there 
was no preparation for war in the Russian 
press before, during or after Berchtesgaden. 
(See Time news magazine for this period.) 
Dr. Deutsch thinks Russia was neverthe- 
less ready to fight. Readers must choose 
between us. 

I did not say or believe that Britain 
intended to rescue China from Japan. 
What has subsequently transpired does 
not surprise me in the least. I happen to 
believe (and regret) that Japan will doubt- 
less sooner or later dominate the Far 
East. But if European war had trans- 
pired, Japan could and would have gone 
much farther, much quicker. British 
statesmen never lose sight of India. They 
hope to retain influence in Far Eastern 
affairs generally. Other European states- 
men do not watch Japanese developments 
with tranquillity. I think this was a factor 
in the recent crisis. Incidentally, I took 
care to put the word “‘sacrifice,’’ in con- 
nection with China, in “quotes.” I am 
not entirely naive. 

Probably this letter is already too long. 
If I suppress the desire to meet other 
points Dr. Deutsch raises and which can- 
not be discussed briefly, perhaps I may be 
permitted to say that I am in no sense a 
defender of Hitler or his methods; nor am 
I devoted to Mr. Chamberlain. But I do 
not believe Hitler can be hated out of 
existence or “bluffed’’ into submission. 
I believe that Hitler and his ““Germany”’ 
can survive anything better than they can 
survive peace. I believe that German 
satisfaction will make Hitler superfluous. 
I believe that civilization cannot survive a 
major war. As to Mr. Chamberlain, in 
my view, he did what any other responsible 


statesman was bound to do. I think 
Ramsay MacDonald would have done the 
same. Finally, I believe nothing is more 
immoral than war. The wounds of the 
world cannot be healed by the sword of 
the democracies. But they may by con- 
structive economic changes, forbearance, 
patience and peace. 
A. Powell Davies, 
Summit, N. J. 
* * 


WE HAVE ALL DONE IT! 


To the Editor: 

It seems that an apology or at least an 
acknowledgment is due from me. In the 
issue of The Christian Register for October 6 
you were kind enough to publish under 
my name a Call to Worship which I had 
sent on thinking that it might be of suf- 
ficient interest to justify giving it space 
in your pages. I had forgotten my in- 
debtedness to William Channing Gannett 
for a number of the phrases and for the 
general framework of that Call to Worship. 
One of your readers has been good enough 
to call my attention, in the friendliest 
possible manner, to the original passage as 
it appears in the “Service Elements’’ of 
“Unity Hymns and Chorals.’’ On opening 
my copy of this book to the passage I re- 
call having been impressed by it and 
having given it considerable attention in 
earlier years. I find also that I had side- 
marked it in pencil. The adaptation of 
this passage, for such it was, in the form 
in which I sent it to you, was prepared for 
use in the chapel services in Mills College, 
and was used in those services by student 
readers, as well as by myself as chaplain, 
so frequently and over so long a period as 
to have become identified in my mind with 
these more recent associations at the ex- 
pense of my memory of its origin and 
earlier associations. 

This looks like plagiarism, in one of its 
most common and insidious forms, un- 
conscious plagiarism, inexcusable even 
though unintentional. The least that I 
can do is to acknowledge the error and to 
name Dr. Gannett as author. 

Robert F. Leavens. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


of * 


AN ARTIFICIAL PRODUCT 


To the Editor: 

It has been reported that many people 
in Germany disapprove of the treatment 
of the Jews, but dare not express their dis- 
approval. Now it is announced that the 
authorities in Berlin are going to hold 
1,500 anti-Semitic meetings throughout 
the country, and that at each an anti- 
Jewish film will be shown, entitled ‘““The 
Jew with His Mask Off.” This is clear 
proof that anti-Jewish feeling in Germany 
is not so strong or so universal as Hitler 
wants the outside world to believe, and 
that he is deliberately trying to increase 
it. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ALLIANCE AND A. U. A. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The following books have been added to 
the Alliance and American Unitarian As- 
sociation Circulating Library since the 
beginning of the fiscal year on May 1, 
1938: 

The Holly Hedge, by Temple Bailey. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People, by 
Howard N. Brown. 

The Theological Method of Jesus, by 
W. W. Fenn. 

Rethinking Religion, by John Haynes 
Holmes. 

The Rediscovery of Man, by Henry C. 
Link. 

Religion Says You Can, by Dilworth 
Lupton. 

The Way to Christmas, by Ruth Saw- 
yer. 

Christmas in Legend and Story, com- 
piled by E. S. Smith and A. I. Hazeltine. 

We Prophesy in Part, by Willard L. 
Sperry. 

Perhaps someone has read through the 
list expecting to find there the titles of some 
of the best selling books of fiction or may- 
be some of the recent volumes of a general 
nature. To explain the absence of such 
books, a brief explanation of the purpose 
of this library may prove of interest. 

First, it should be said that this is a 
special library and consequently limited 
in its size and scope. To quote from an 
early record: “Two or three Post Office 
Mission workers thought it would be help- 
ful to have a small library at Alliance head- 
quarters, the books to be loaned to such 
correspondents as wished to know more of 
Unitarianism than could be found in the 
tracts. ...’ The Second Church of 
Boston and King’s Chapel donated their 
small libraries-and other churches and in- 
dividuals contributed so that in January, 
1901, the library, then called the Post 
Office. Mission Library, was started. A 
short time thereafter the Sunday School 
Society gave its books and in 1913 the 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation decided to keep in its library all 
archives, church histories, etc., and to add 
all others to the Circulating Library. From 
this comes the full name of the library— 
Circulating Library of the General Alliance 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
The collection now numbers about 3,000 
volumes and is attractively housed on the 
fourth floor at 25 Beacon Street. 

In accordance with the purpose as ex- 
pressed above, the collection consists chief- 
ly of books about the Bible, Unitarianism, 
liberal religion and biographies and writ- 
ings of Unitarians. Then there are books 
on religious education which are helpful 
to Sunday-school teachers, ministers and 
parents. 

The books listed here, as well as others 
in the collection, are available to “all who 
can use them to advantage.’’ This does 
not mean just all Alliance members, or 
even all Unitarians, but anyone who is in- 


terested in knowing more about Unitarian- 
ism or liberalism in religion. 

Not only to those who are so geographi- 
cally situated that they can visit the li- 
brary, but to those in Florida, California or 
anywhere in the United States, the books 
are equally available, as the library mails 
the books out and pays the postage one 
way. The borrower may retain the vol- 
ume three weeks and may renew it, if it is 


not in demand. Requests should be ad-. 


dressed to the Circulating Library, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* a 


NORMAN THOMAS SPEAKS IN 
COLLEGIATE PULPIT SERIES 


Norman Thomas spoke at the Sunday 
morning service at Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., on December 11. The occa- 
sion, somewhat unusual among churches, 
was made one of recognition by this liberal 
church of the work which Mr. Thomas has 
done, and is still doing, in the state of New 
Jersey for civil liberties. In introducing 
Mr. Thomas, the minister, Dr. Norman 
D. Fletcher, said: “Norman Thomas is 
fighting a courageous battle for civil lib- 
erties in our state. That battle has a vast 
significance not only for labor but for 
everybody, not only for Jersey City but for 
the entire state of New Jersey and the 
entire United States of America. If we 
permit any group in our democracy to be 
denied the most precious of all liberties, 
we shall experience that denial sooner or 
later ourselves. Tyranny in one area of 
our democracy is potential tyranny for 
every area. Mr. Thomas is therefore fight- 
ing our battle for us, a battle for the preser- 
vation of our liberties. We acknowledge 
this today with deep gratitude.” 

Mr. Thomas spoke to a capacity con- 
gregation. Every seat in the church was 
taken, including portable chairs which 
were placed on the edge of the aisles and 
in front of the pulpit. After speaking of 
the philosophical basis of civil liberties in 
the dignity of man and the fallibility of the 
human mind, Mr. Thomas went on to de- 
scribe his personal experience in Jersey 
City with the Hague police and the Hague- 
controlled courts, the serious problem that 
constituted for the people of New Jersey, 
and the bad example it offered the entire 
country. 

The service was one of four in the cur- 
rent Collegiate Pulpit Series. The Colleg- 
iate Pulpit, now an established institution 
in the Montclair church, set up years ago 
by the late Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers and now 
conducted in his memory, brings to the 
church each year four or five preachers or 
speakers of nation-wide reputation. The 
other speakers in the current series are: 
Dr. Mildred McAfee, president of Welles- 
ley College; David Seabury, psychologist; 
and William Lyon Phelps of Yale Univer- 
sity. The Collegiate Pulpit series makes a 
wide appeal to the townspeople and not a 
few, over the years, through it became in- 
terested in the church itself. 


. many ministers. 
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CARL B. BIHLDORFF 
INSTALLED IN FIRST 
LOUISVILLE CHURCH 


’ Rev. Carl Birger Bihldorff was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Louisville, Ky., on the evening of No- 
vember 27. 

Rabbi Joseph Rauch, D. D., of Adath 
Israel Temple, gave an inspiring invoca- 
tion. Rev. G. T. Hempelmann, minister 
of the Clifton Unitarian Church, read the 
scripture lesson from the 189th Psalm. 
The choir of women’s voices sang the stir- 
ring anthem by Cesar Franck, ‘‘The 150th 
Psalm,’’ which was followed by the prayer 
by Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, president of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
the address, ‘‘Religion—Mental, Moral, 
and Mystical.’”’ Rev. Lon Ray Call, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, gave the charge to the minister and 
the congregation. Albert C. Dick, presi- 
dent of the congregation, read a letter of 
greeting from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
and then performed the act of installation. 

An enthusiastic group of members and 
friends of the church gathered in the social 
rooms following the service for a reception 
given by the Women’s Alliance. 

The congregation was gratified and en- 
couraged by the generous way in which 
all the denominations in Louisville, through 
representation on the rostrum or in the 
congregation, signified their sense of 
brotherhood with the Unitarians of their 
city. The Louisville Unitarian church is 
an old one, dating from 1830, and has had 
At no previous installa- 
tion have there been so many representa- 
tives of other denominations. 

* x 
UNITARIAN NAMED AS 
HELP FUND TRUSTEE 


On account of the influx of new settlers 
from middle western states most of the 
communities on the Pacific Coast are 
facing the problem this winter of caring 
for nonresident families who are in dis- 
tress. In the state of Oregon a recent law 
prohibits local authorities from using local 
tax funds to aid nonresidents. In view of 
this situation there has been organized in 
Lane County, Oregon, a drive to raise 
funds from private sources as an emer- 
gency measure to aid the public authorities 
in meeting this problem. Rev. Herbert 
Higginbotham, minister of the Com- 
munity Liberal Church (Unitarian), Eu- 
gene, has been named as one of three 
trustees to supervise this assistance. Ore- 
gon law requires three years’ residence in 
the state before a person is eligible for 
assistance from public funds. 

co * 


PERSONAL 
Raymond V. Conley has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church at Warwick, Mass. He will as- 
sume his duties January 1. 
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BOSTON UNITARIANS 
SPONSOR MEETING FOR 
PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 


Eight Unitarians, including Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton and Llewellyn Jones, were among 
those sponsoring the Boston Conference for 
Peace and Democracy which was held at 
the Copley Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Sunday afternoon, December 18. Mr. 
Fritchman, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission, was chairman. 

Resolutions urging President Roosevelt 
to declare embargoes against Germany and 
Japan and individual boycott of German 
and Japanese goods were passed by ninety- 
four delegates representing 31,000 in- 
dividual members of student and religious 
groups and a large number of trade unions, 
both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 

Dr. Stephen C. Y. Pan, professor of Far 
Eastern affairs at Providence College, Prov- 
idence, R. I., affirmed that Japanese 
military penetration of China has closed 
the Open Door to foreign trade and is a 
growing challenge to democracy the world 
over. He quoted figures indicating that 
fifty-four percent of Japan’s total war ma- 
terials is supplied by the United States. 
Mrs. Charles Fitch, wife of the Y. M.C. A. 
secretary in Nanking, described the con- 
flict in China as “ghastly,” saying that 
8,000,000 to 4,000,000 civilian casualties 
had been estimated in Shansi province 
alone. She appealed to the women of 
America, declaring that ‘‘American women 
alone can stop this war—by boycotting 
Japan’s silk.” She added a significant 
fact—that 100 percent of the high-test 
gasoline used in Japanese bombing planes 
comes from American firms! 

Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams of Brookline, 
Mass., speaking on Nazi persecution, de- 
clared that, although the refugee problem 
is immediate and urgent, the underlying 
peril of the policies of the Third Reich is 
the growing development of a doctrine of 
Nordic superiority which is becoming 
permanent in Germany and might be uni- 
versal in its application. 

Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, former in- 
structor of economics at Harvard and 
former trial examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board, spoke on fascist 
tendencies in America. ‘‘Are we to meet 
the aspirations of the common man by 
processes of consent or are they to be dealt 
with in terms of coercion? If by consent, 
we can build a better and finer world. If 
by coercion, we move directly to civil war, 
and civil war, no matter what its ultimate 
outcome may be, will involve, for a long 
period of time, political dictatorship.” 

Orville S. Poland, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union, main- 
tained that the principles of the Bill of 
Rights were the very essence of democracy. 
“Tf Germany had a Bill of Rights,’ he said, 
“if they had the rights of free speech, of 


assembly, of freedom, of worship and of the 
press, a Hitler could not exist.” 

Professor Horace B. Davis, who was 
chairman of the joint committee for the de- 
fense of the Brazilian people and is a mem- 
ber of the Continuations Committee of the 
Conference for Pan-American Democracy, 
said that, in his opinion, the major achieve- 
ments of the Pan-American Conference 
would be the informal conferring of dele- 
gates in the corridors. 

The theme of the conference is well ex- 
pressed by this statement on the program: 


‘Peace on Earth”’ 

“At this season while thoughts turn to 
peace, men all over the world face war and 
rumors of war. Yet the people can 
achieve international peace by the irre- 
sistible weight of their organized opinion. 
Good will is not enough. Good work is 
essential. We must help to implement 
public opinion by informed, realistic, 
unified action in local, national and inter- 
national affairs.” 

Eleanor Bodkin. 
* * 
UNITARIANS VISITING 
MIAMI SHOULD GO TO 
OUR SERVICES THERE 


Readers of The Christian Register who 
will soon be making their annual pilgrim- 
age to the Southland will be interested 
in the growth of the young Unitarian so- 
ciety in Miami, Fla. These readers are 
asked to aid in this piece of Unitarian ex- 
tension work by attending the services and 
supporting this new church while in Miami. 
Ministers are also asked to bring this to 
the attention of any of their parishioners 
who may be traveling south this winter. 

The Miami society is now definitely 
organized and beginning this fall has had 
regular services at eleven o’clock every 
Sunday morning at the Mayfair Theater 
on Biscayne Boulevard. The church school 
session is held at the same hour, with the 
small children cared for by a trained kin- 
dergartner. The adult class meets at 
10.15 each Sunday morning. 

Regular preaching services began on 
October 30, with Rev. Arthur H. Winn, 
formerly of Houston, Tex., in charge. Mr. 
Winn continues in residence in Miami, fill- 
ing the pulpit when outside speakers are 
not available. Such outside speakers who 
have and will preach in Miami during 
this current season are as follows: 

George G. Davis, director of the De- 
partment of Unitarian Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association, Decem- 
ber 18; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the A. U. A., January 8; Dr. Frank 8. C. 
Wicks, minister emeritus, All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., January 
15 to February 5; Rev. Dale De Witt, 
executive director of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council, February 12; Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, dean of Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, March 5. The full schedule of 
speakers to the end of the season will be 
completed later. 


FOR NONSECTARIAN 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Thirty-four projects, enlisting an at- 
tendance of nearly 50,000 last year, are de- 
scribed in the annual report of the North 
End Union in Boston, Mass., just from the 
press. The Union is a unit of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, 
also a member of the Community Federa- 
tion of Boston and a participant in Greater 
Boston’s Community Fund, the largest 
“chest” in the country. Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley, minister of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, is president of the 
Union. 

One of the most interesting new groups 
in the Union is the See-Men Association, 
popularly known as “‘C-Men,’’ devoted to 
self-education in character and citizenship 
and to neighborhood improvement. 

The 108-year-old Benevolent Fraterni- 
ty is the only group of Unitarian churches 
in America officially sponsoring a system 
of nonsectarian community services. Lead- 
ing spirit in its founding was Joseph Tuck- 
erman, nationally remembered as instiga- 
tor of several social welfare movements. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
PW hates og 101 years of service} O38 

to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. © 


131 EAST 23a0 STREET, NEW YORK. & 
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Irresponsibilities 


.”?’ Department 


“Thou Shalt Not.. 

As a concession to the people who think 
the world will only be improved as in- 
dividuals get better we are initiating a 
department of things which individuals 
may well cease to do if they wish to im- 
prove the world. Our first suggestion is 
that ladies ought not to count their loose 
change during Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts when passages are being played 
of the nature characterized in the program 
note as “a suspensive pause with pianis- 
simo drum taps introduces the tender trio 
in which the oboe sings a soft melody which 
is echoed by its neighbors and subsides 
in a pianissimo from the solo ’cello.” 


They came, the Lord’s anointed ones, 
To every age and shore, 

The ever-blessed tidings brought 
And holy witness bore. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, May 25, 1911: 

“The meeting was then thrown open for 
talk in which exercises, the Revs. J. A. 
Puffer, C. W. Casson, A. H. Robinson, 
Leon Harvey, W. M. Brundage, W. H. 
Ramsay, Earl C. Davis, E. S. Meredith, 
D. Roy Freeman, and George W. Cooke, 
indulged.” 


We Vouch for the Probity of the Man 
Who Tells This One 

A young Scots commercial traveler was 
sent to England on a business trip for the 
first time. When he returned to his home 
in Scotland, his family and friends gath- 
ered around, and their first question was 
‘What do you think of the English?” He 
replied that he had not met any of them, 
as his dealings were entirely with heads of 
departments.—Charles P. Megan in Chicago 
Bar Association Record. 


Eclipsing Hitler 
Maybe we overestimate Hitler. Bluster 
as he may it only takes a sensational Amer- 
ican suicide to push him all the way from 
page one to page seventeen of the morning 
paper. 


Maybe They Subsisted? 


Speaking of the difficulties of the McKes- 
son & Robbins drug firm, The New York 
Times reports an investigator as finding 
“at least two of the wholesale drug firm’s 
Canadian warehouses to be nonexistent.” 

Big business men have always denied 
that they were materialists and this would 
go a long way toward proving that they 
are right in their denial. 


Christian Science Monitor Please Copy 

Ontological questions are always puz- 
zling, and the question raised by nonexist- 
ent drug warehouses is one, we imagine, 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associati 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians, 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California — 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
' 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


A New Year’s Resolution 


for 
Every Unitarian Layman 
“I hereby resolve to do everything within my power 
to render more effective in the life of my church the 
work of my Laymen’s League Chapter”; or “I will 
cooperate in the denominational aim of organizing a 
Laymen’s League Chapter in every Unitarian Church.” 


LET’S MAKE THIS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR FOR ALL 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at1la.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

New Year’s Eve Candlelight Service at 8 p. m. 
with Holy Communion. Week-day services, Tuesday 
through Friday at12 noon. January 8, 4, 5. 6, Rev. 
G. Campbell Wadsworth, D. D., Church of the 
Covenant, Boston. Wednesday Vesper at 5.15. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


that The Christian Science Monitor could 
have a lot of fun with if it cared to. For if 
drugs are mental error in the first place, 
but those drugs and their warehouse do 
not really exist, is the error canceled out 
or doubled? 
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Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
8.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.30 a. m., E..S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 
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for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 
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